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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE DEATH-BED OF MARY. 


Tr was a sunny day—tLe sportive winds 

Had folded their light wings and left the waves 
To rock themselves to rest; while far off slept 
The clouds in their blue cradle of the sky. 
Through all her streets the city forth had poured 
Her beauty and her pomp, and there came up, 
Like sound of many waters heard at night, 

The mingled din of busy multitudes 

Coursing their marbled way in fond pursuit 

Of pleasure, fortune, fame ; still sweeping on 
Unmindtul each of each, and still deceived. 

Sut in one hapless mansion all was still— 

No footfall there was heard—no voice—no note 
Of waking hope, nor gush of glee; for there 
Death in his might had entered, and above 

The couch where beauty’s faded form reclined 

He sternly leant upon his errless spear 
Gird on thy sablest armour, awful king! 

And wear thy grimmest look, and at the breast 
Of godlike genius point thy reckless shaft, 

And at the breast of manhood and of age, 

And thou art not so terrible as when 

Thou foldest beauty in thine icy arm. 

Around that couch in bitterness of heart 

A few were gathered ; save, perchance, unseen 
Heav’ns ministers of mercy hovered near 

To watch the rest of dying Innocence, 

And waft the spirit to its native home 
The father bowed his manly brow and wept; 
Phe mother too—and he that trod youth's path 
Of dowers with her who withered near, did weep 
Drops like the first-fall'n of the summer storm ; 
While restless agony of thought intense, 
Too stern for human utterance or ear, 

Yet poured in the deep hush of prayer, and heard 
3v Him that sleeps not—smothered every sigh. 
All eves were on the maiden, as she lay 
The fairest wreck of life’s all toundering barks, 
While near and nearer still was heard the sound 
Of breakers, and that dark sea’s sullen roar 
From whose dim waste “no voyager returns.” 
One sigh arose—one groan, and all was still, 
Save the low echo of each throbbing breast 

The eye—the lip—the heart had found their rest 
And over all fell the deep sle ep, which knows 
No waking, till that happier morn arise 

lo cheer death’s captives with immortal day 
Farewell, sweet one !—we cannot mourn like those 
That have not hope ; for thou, we trust, hast found 
In yon pure skies a better friend and home 
Than earth could e’er bestow Yet tears for thee 
Have flowed, and still shall fow; for well each heart 
Knows itsown weakness and thy passing worth 
Ay, and the depth of sorrow’'s swelling fount 
Phen tare thee well—thou wilt not be forgot, 

For thy remembrance, like the sun’s last beams 
Shall linger round our hearts, though thou art gone 
To glad some far-off and expectant world, 

With the rich glory of thy spirit’s light 


A SUMMER LANDSCAPE. 


The sky with silvery drapery of clouds 

Is spotted, and a harmony of hues 

Of blue and white are there ; a genial warmth 
Burns in the sun glance ; from that lovely vale 
Che smoke-wreath curls ; a rustic chimney peeps 
From the low foliage ; in that furrowing field 
The ploughman guides his team and whistles blithe 
Around the brink of that blue fairy lake, 

A laughing group of children hover, watchin 
That trail bark speeding with its mimic sail 
Across the dimpling mirror ; now it moors 

Within that knot of water plants; trom out 

The tree where dances the ight wind, a wren 

Is warbling to its mate within the bush 

he cattle lazily repose beneath 

The willow’s shade, or stoop to drink the rill 

That treshens the green herbs. A summer scene 
Common, yet lovely, which each roving eye 

Can view, and wrapt admire. : 





THE FAN.—FROM THE ITALIAN 


When in the lion Phebus burns, 
My use and merit each discerns ; 
But when the smiling season flies, 
All coldly turn from me their eyes ; 
Torn and neglected then I lie. 

Ah, iadies! whom resemble 1? 


MOUNTAIN SCENERY. 


High on an eminence I stand 
And cast around my eager eye 
Upon the rich and smiling land 
The water, and the dee; 
How fair the scene that lies beneath! 
The woods, whose rainbow-coloured leaves 
Are trembling to the zey 
Which scarce the 


oh! 
The glowing scene that’s spread around 
| Far as the gazing eve can stretch 
1 To the hortzon’s utmost bound ! 
The lofty mountains, towering o'er 
i} The cottages, that at their feet 
j Lie stretched along the sandy shore 
Where the dark silent waters meet 


blue sky 


hvr's breath, 


river's bosom heaves 


or a master’s hand to sketch 


No ripple recks the nver blue 
No prow disturbs its quiet rest 
{ Save one broad sail of snowy hue 
Gliding upon its tranquil breast 
How bright the foliage round me seen, 
} Which deck the mountain's rugged sick 
Red, yellow, and the verdant green 
| All smule alike in transient prick 


}} How gay their gaudy colours show, 

} And yet deceitfully they smile 

I Like dire « onsumption’s hectic glow 
i That lights the hollow cheek awhik 


And as to triendshiy s aching eve 





| Fades the bright glow upon the cheek, 

i So doth this brilliant foliage die 

i And leave the mountain bare and bleak! Trnyrzs 
ee 


MORAL TALES. 


THE BEWILDERED TRAVELLER. 


Asout half past five o'clock, on the evening of the 
| sixth of February last, | took my place in the stage, 


(as the matter cannot be immediately brought betor 


a jury, my lawyer has advised me to avoid using 
as the 


names.) dressed in a thick great coat, weathers 


seemed doubtful, and I had been suffi 





ing witha low 


fever for some 1 had a hundred dollar 





ys betore. 


|; note and some loose cash im my pocket, and an excel- 


i 

lent gold repeater, with rather showy seals, in my fob. 
\' ie = 

| But what f was chiefly anxious about was a travelling 


case containing drafts to the amount of tive thousand 
! dollars, with which I had been entrusted by the house 
} re 8. & Co 

} 

|} When I first 
} 


ithere wasa stout man, wrapped ina rough lx 


Hot 
entered the stage, 1 observed that 
rseman’s 


ed to be 


who prov 
Nothing particu- 


cloak, sitting in one corner of it ; 


the only passenger besides myself. 
lar occurred until we had started, unless it be worth 
|, while to mention that in getting in, the stranger would 
at might 


rude. So far, 


not move his foot, though much in my wa 


| ! 


have been asleep—but it looked how- 


| ever, there was nothing which would have raised sus- 


| picion in the most apprehensive mind, and [Lam far 


il a s . 
|, from considering mysclif as be! to that class 


mivitiger | 
mber the] 


On this night in particular, I perfectly rem 


'tirm tone of my nerves, and the careless indifference 
i ) 


with which I started a common-place subject, that | 
| might discover whether my compagnon de voyage was 


is polished in his conversation as in his manners; for 


||the affair of the foot had nettled me. The topic w hich | 
‘happened to be the uppermost in my thoughts was the |} 
|recent elopement of Perryman, the clerk in the Eng-} 
jlish navy pay-office. 
number of defaulters which we have seen of late, | 

remarked to my unknown frend in the cloak, the sin- jj 
gular confidence which mercantile men place in peo-|| 
ple who are unknown to them. 


“ And yet,” anewered he drily, “ you ride in a stage! 


Having commented on the great | 


with people you do not know, an rus 


tt t yourselr to & 


driver you are not acquainted with. 
The answer made me fairly start; but as T neve 

form my opinions of people hastily, T turned the con 

versation, and endeavoured to examine the complexion 


of my muffled friend's mind a little further. 


‘It is very cold, sir,” said I. 
You will find it an infernal deal colder on —— 
heuhts.’ was the answer. 


Achill r garded 


through me at the idea, and Tre 


the bluff stranger with an eve of suspicion, as I con 
sidered the ominous nature of lis replies-—" You ver 
ture in a stage, sir, with people you do not know! 


infernal deal colder, sir, on —— 


* You 


heiehts 


will be an 


—They might be casual observations, bu 


the first sounded very hike © Sir, | have you in a roon 


ix feet by four.” and the latter I thought no bad hint 


at murder. But having as much courage as my neigh 


bours, | cannot say that | felt any sensation beyond 
shght distrust. My wish, however, for conversatioi 
was at an end, and sinking back in the corner of Uk 


stage, L amused myself with taking a more minut: 


survey of my companion as the passing light of th 


treet lamps flashed tull upon his tace, and showed h 
‘ rmous shadow upon the opposite side of the coach 
llis black eyebrows seemed to stand from lis brow in 


masses; his eyes, deeply sunk under their dark cover 


} 


shot back the glare of the lamps, and the upper part of 


lus tace—tor the lower was wholly hidden in his cloak 


-—appeared in the lurid glare as red as mahogany 


and as rough as a ploughed field. My time for obser 


vation was not long. The stage, little incumbered b 


baggage, dashed, rattled, and bumped over the rough 


pavement, and in a few minutes wa iding as smooth! 


if it had been lined with velvet. Th 


aiong the road a 


suddenness of such a transition has always an agre 


able effect upon my feelings, and, at present, it serv 

to banish the little excitement which had been pro 
duced byt roidadl is pt ct in the cloak. That : 

pect with all its terrors was now lost in shade, and a 
there was no probability that any further light would 
be thrown either upon the face or the possessor of i! 
Ik mel l care tully settled my thoughts toward 
i more attr ny subject, and began first to call ts 
mind all th 1 mots and ludicrous jokes which had 
been started at the meeting of the society to which 1 


and at the reminiscence of cach, encouraged 
When thi 


was rather sooner than 


belong ; 


tar as possible, a disposition to laugh. 


} oi 
exhausted, whic 


I expected, 1 plunged myself into a deep calculation 
of the ¢ xpenses incident to a mill that IT had some idex 
of erecting. | had got clear through the carpenter's 
bill, when 1 was a little disturbed by a man on a white 
horse, riding alongside the stage. He said nothing 


nd went away immediately; and I, as promptly re 


suming my calculation, was a long way in the price of 
idammug and banking, when the man on the horst 
came alongside again. This time I observed that hi 


too wore a cloak; and I then took to the dam again 


I completed it; had cut a canal nearly half a mile long 


when man and horse came boldly to the window 
Hitherto my friend in the cloak had seemed asleep; 
but at this third apparition, ie roused himself, gave « 
nod of recognition, and said, 

* How do you do, Tom? 

“Is that you?” was the reply which this observation 
elicited. 

And the man in the cloak having assented that it 
was he, the stranger disappeared. 

Here was fresh matter for conjecture. If the in 


tentions of the horseman were good, why had he not! 
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——= —— —————s sseiiieesiiminiamcaimmememaimmmcaeeieaeced 
nquired at once for his friend ? Ww hy should he have | The fellow’s common-place joke jarred on my irri- jes if the world was going to wreck—a piercing pain. 
riven himself the trouble of overtaking us three \\lnted feelings. Ina few minutes an unshod and tat-|| Was this death? I did not know. 1 was senseless. 
times? Why should he make assurance doubly sure, te red negro girl brought him a rummer of smoking | In one moment, my fears, my agonies, my struggles. 
by asking, * is that indeed you?" or,as I interpreted | whiske y and water, which he swallowed at a draught. || and my hopes, were over! I felt no more than the 
it, “are you ready at your post?’ The oddness of | “Tom,” was again repeated,“ you'll get all ready?” | log which the axe hews for the fire. Neither do I 
* Ay, curse me if I don’t,” was the answer; and off| | know how long this lasted. but imperceptibly, that 
lreadful feeling of returning life which Byron has so 





these circumstances gave rise to sore unpleasant ideas |} 
uimy mind; but, with Macbeth, I was soon “ wearied || went Tom at a gallop. | 
if conjecture ;" and added, with manly resolution,| This was too much; the house was poor and mean, | forcibly described in Mazeppa. grew uponme. I drew 
‘if there is any mystery in these things, it will be but it was better than my next night's lodgings pro-| la long, low, quivering breath—the blood rushed in 


heights.” And with this conclusion || mised to be. should I continue my journey, and I re- | gushes to my heart. I felt cold, sick, and heavy, my 
I pushed open the door, jumped | leyes slowly opened, and when the objects before me 





solved at 
I discarded all further speculation upon my journey. |solv ed to stay there. 
and set myself resolutely to thinking again; but the |/out, and was inthe passage of the miserable inn in a | Ceased to reel, I found myselt stretched in the snow. 

process was by no means an easy one. It was uphill | moment || | had been dragged apparently from the coach 
work. My memory seemed out of joint. [ attributed!) Ina little back room I saw the driver talking to a which was upset beside me. A group of men at a 
it to the stage, which about this period began to joll man who appeared to be the tavern-keeper. He was} little distance, among whom I plainly distinguished 
exceedingly. By the time I was ready to * jump at a ja thin, miserable figure, with his small-clothes unbut- | the man with the eye-brows, his friend Tom, and the 
conclusion,’ I had forgotten the premises, and when |toned at the knees, and a greasy cap on his head. His | round- faced, pock-marked driver, were busy examining 

they were recovered, the conclusion was again to be |starved face was blotched by drink, and his eyes seem-|| my travelling case. The five thousand was plainly 
sought. I remember being exceedingly astonished at jed starting out of their sockets. He was without a | their busy prey, and my life was doubtless to be taken 
the sum which I calculated the shaft of my mull | cravat, and at the time when I saw him, his head was jas the security, but before I could reflect upon this 
wheel would cost, and had seriously considered the {thrown back, and he was pointing to his throat with | horrible transaction, Tom said something which I did 








possibility of constructing a wheel without any shaft! lis long skinny finger. | not hear, and the group approached me; they tumbled 
at all, when I recollected that my calculation supposed | “No, it won't do, Jem,” I heard the driver say; | me over as if I had been a sack, and having placed 
the length of the shatt to be eleven hundred and sixty I* ‘I've found a c’racter useful, and what will they say | me before a fellow ona horse, we started off at a smart. 
yards—a number previously deduced for the length | when the stage don’t come in?” | trot which lasted above five minutes, when we stop- 
of iny canal, but a folt of the coach had mixed my | * As you like, Joe; but p'rhaps you may wish you ped at a mean low cottage, for | ventured to open one 
calculations. lhad on — heights.” leye to examine it. A light was brought to the door, 
co Harwyn te ee rtm |e der ume go ot antares he wet sh yey ain a ea if they were 
2 ~~ |me in the passage. 1 ‘onle some shaflling excuse | already sealed for ever. Ina moment I was taken down 

trom the horse, and carried into the house, where 


which I concluded would be easier than mathematics, 
PS GE LEE CONE El OE I EL about wanting to warm myself at the fire, and rapidly | 
f rveller adapted to the road. ut oo, > y ~ " . ° — - . 
which ener hoe hee ts eal ‘ ; lan. | evolving in my mind the cireumstances in which |) they appeared to place me on a sort of bench, leave 

> i “ a sici . - - . . 

na sttom to become musical When in dan } me there, and go out of the room,the man of the house 
ger and alone. It served to show that IT was not || 
jrather than in that house. 


ifraid, and to make the most ef this merit, I chose |} 
jthat would have stood over me to s¢ 





stood, determined to be murdered on heights 
The maudlin, leering figure|| Observing that I should never move again, and Tom 


e my throat cut} *™swermg, in his harsh quick manner, * till we take 
a || with as much indifference as he would that of a pig, | bim to his grave, my friend.’ 
address,’ “ Jackson's march,’ or the “ Hunters of] : 3 j 
° ain had himself expressed some doubt of an escape in the|| Recovered to life only to be told that the grave was 
Kentucky,” and found my courage increase by their| ‘ 
. latter case, and drowning men catch at straws; so [|] Yawning for me, and what a grave! [ had seen enough 
influence. My own fears were quickly mastered, and 5 | 
. ’ hurried back to my hearse—it looked darker than any ite guess that | vere be huddled into some dark cor- 


none but warlike and manly songs, such as * Bruce's 


s » OX , . . . as ~} . 
na given my sullen companion a sly hint a his pro- heard the door « ei upon me much as a ald factor of | ‘late Was yet in my body to make it rose eiak 
bable fate, had nut every song that occurred to my old must have heard the jar of a gate which shut him y « W hy in heaven,” Ithought,* did you not finish your 
mind, descriptive of a rogue coming to the gallow : jin the den of a tiger. One paw of the human tiger || | bloody work ut once, and stab as butchers who know 
said a little too much about his desperate courage be- |“ ith whom I was enclosed, was now visible—it was | iow to kill. Must I be dragged again into lite only to 
fore he got thither. a coarse brown mass, as big as a loaf, with lumpy) be again deprived of it?” I sickened at the idea, and 


, “kle S s od nails. fist the i] fi vd. 
Whilst I was deliberating upon this matter, the dri- knuckles, and short stunted nails. A fist that would || faintec 


ver blew his horn with a starthug suddenness, and in have written its owner's name upon a wall with a hun- On recovering my senses I saw that the room ip 
a few minutes we stopped to change horses. The dred weight hanging from each finger. But the very | which I lay was a wash-house, attached tothe cottage ; 
Ce . 
light glared again upon my companton’s face, which strength of my suspicions had given me courage }in one corner stood a large caldron, that a woman was 
Ss . 


* Blood and thunder!” said I to myself, « size is not | filling with water, and in another,aheap of dirty clothes. 
courage; was it not yesterday that I saw a three |The woman had apparently finished her preparations 
weeks’ old oppossum whipa bear? andcan I not fasten) for the night, and passed to go out. 


* Wretch!” thought I, “ can you thus calmly pursue 


was not Improved by the addition of a red night-cap 
He seemed to return my glance with a fierce scowl, 
whereas before, he had averted his eyes when I looked | 
at him. These bad omens within doors made me look 
ibroad for comfort, which I had some hopes of disco- | 
vering in the driver, whom 1] trusted to find a jolly fat 





jupon this man, as that animal clung to the bear's nose ? 
I drew back into the corner for a spring, and fum-| 

j bled in my pocket for a penknife. | ates’ victim be fore you?” 
| ' 

| 


your avocations withthe mangled body of your assoei- 


The stage dragged heavily through the snow, and} I closed my eyes as she passed me, but I heard her 


before an hour was elapsed | had fallen into a disturb- | stop and say with a tone of deep compassion, * Poor 
edslumber. Strange dreams came upon me. I thought) creature!’ Oh how sweetly did those two words 
jsoundtomyear! They awakened at once a thousand 


man, With mirth in his face, and a sprig of evergreen 
or a monthly rose in his bosom. My hopes were not 
realized. The fellow cursed his horses, cut one of 
them over the ear with as much ill-temper as ever a! 
lash expressed, beat his fect upon the foot-board with || new sense. 


vehement impatience—it was snowing—and lumber- ||the glaring eye of the serpent terrifies me. 
ing down, appeared before me a stumpy, thick set to run into its jaws that it might look at me no longer. | entreating her assistance to rescue me from a bloody 
man, with a round, pock-marked face, stnall gray eyes. | A change came to my dream. I was myself again— || g rave; but the deep voice of the man with the eye- 
In my opinion, } the snake was a black snake curled round my throat |) STOWS struck upon my ear like that of the angel ©! 


|| was a mouse w atched by a rattlesnake. I received 
I knew what fascination was. Even now || hopes of lite, when all hope s seemed e xtinguls hed. I 
I wished | Was on the point of throwing myself at her feet, and 


no eye-brows and a turned-up nose. 


villain is never written more plainly than in those faces | and tightening its horrid folds until I gasped for breath; death. 
which have no features. I sunk into unpleasant me- | its fiery eyes were staring me in the face,—they en- ‘Tom, is all ready ? 
ditations, when I was again aroused by the arrival of | larged every moment—dark eyebrows grew over them | ~ Yes.” 

|—choked and trembling with horror Lawoke. The “ Have you cut his head off? 


the gray horse and lis rider. 1 stared instinctively at 
‘is features, but they were completely hidden. A 
dreadnought great coat buttoned to the neck, a slouch- 
ed hat white with snow, and a silk handkerchief about || risen, and shone fall upon him. His gigantic hand) 


the throat, bade defiance to my scrutiny. a as round my throat, and grappled it like a collar of | ™Y eyes, the 
I had no power of utterance, hardly of action, | the room with me, but I could see the dark shadows 


at his | of the men on the wall of that adjoining, and through 


* No, Bill has gone for the knife. 
* Come then, let's carry him out. 
Heavens? there was no time to be lost! J opene 


jaspect of the snake settled rapidly into the stern), 
| visage of the villain in the cloak. The moon had 


woman Was gone; there Was no one in 


* Tom,” said he in the coach, * You'll push on. liron. 
The other's voice was harsh with cold. 
Ay, when I have warmed my blood 
How horrid that word sounds at times 
* Hallo!” to those in the house—"‘ a glass of ice 
water and a tooth-pick 


|but with a desperate effort | drove my penknife 
iheart. Twice, thrice! I repeated the blow! I felt the /that room, or through a window over my head, was the 
| 


: | villian loosen his hold; he fumbled in his cloak. A | only way of leaving the house. 
dirk flashed across the window, and in another mo- What was to be done? to alarm them by opening 
ment—I knew no further, there was a noise—a crash! the window, and then to crawl] through that high and 
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a —_-—— a — — 
narrow aperture? It was certain death. A thought | “Good night." But one moment more—* he's learly, that is, a rer y early copy, and will do our best to give 
occuired tome. I sprang up, undid the hasp of the} gone!” No! it isthe creaking of the door! or was it || *"™* what of a tolerably impartial account of it, We say 
window. lifted the lid of the caldron without noise | this awful simmering? At last! at last! the water|) eateoatty impartial, because the public are so unused to a1 
flung a log at the window that sent it flying open with! ceased to burn me. My feelings were too much ex-||“ together unbtassed opinion on a subject, that it might seen 


a clatter which must have been heard all overthe house. | cited to feel it. When. as I lifted the lid I heard the} t h a startl As, t f 
! oce u suct starting inovation wiwever, tro 
and jumping int » , had the lid upon my} _ “O? Rubkev ” Me as 5 to commence such a ste ‘ t 
jumping into the caldron e lid upo ¥} loor open—and “ O! Sukey, 1 forgot,”"—I heard no} 1... jousht« xpericnce, they have got into the habit of makin 


head in a moment. imore. I sank back into my now boiling kettle, and 





strange to them, and moreover be deemed presumptuous in us 


7 , a deduction of ninety-nine per cent, from Woal ts said in ta 
The scheme succeeded. Half a dozen rushed into | the horrid villain who had perceived the lifting of the}! vour of any thing, it would be unfair not to keep up a small 
the room with oaths and exclamations. They cursed || lid. jumped instantly upon the top of it, and struck his! balance of praise in favour of the present handsome volume 


me for having so much strength lett ; and all but Tom | heels with pleasure against the furnace as he compre- In classing the American annuals of last year, we would pu 
rushed out of the house to tollow my supposed fligh. |i hended my fate. ,the Token first as regards the texture of the paper, neatnes 


inthe garden. I could hear this cool, sirewd villain } Further, my kind readers, I can scarcely inform you. || °! ding, and general appearance ; and place it between th 


calculating the probability of the feat 1 seemed to) recollect something of being dragged out of the 
have performed; and my heart beat thick as | heard | kettle, but my first distinct preceptions found me in ' 
. - vear, there ts mo halh 


im admit that * it were possible. At this moment |) the be here { andaged tre ’ m 
him adm it were possible Att ‘ he bed, where I now am, bandaged trom head to foot.) yn any it is apparent in the latter, Many of the arti 


Talisman of this eity, and the Atlantic Souvenir of Philadel 


phia in pont of literary merit As compared with itself of las 


ng off in the former particulars, and a 


e Woman returned—her exclamations were boun-! on fee se > is ; , 
the woman returned—her excl ons were bot jand with a surgeon feeling my pulse. He is very) oi. sy pot only oad im themselves, but such as will add toth 
less. She was certain I was dead! it must have been || particular with respect to persons speaking to me, and 1 


atreadsy well-earned literary reputition of ther authors; for ou 


my ghost that fetched my body away! She was glad) -ays, I have yet some fever, though I shall probably | stance, the “ Country Cousin,” a beautifal tale, told with all the 
[was gone, dead or alive. She did not like such || do well. unaflected and graceful ease of the authoress of © Hope Leslie 

murderous doings, and would have helped me herselt || ps twelve o'clock.—I have opened my letter to say that || the “ Withered Man,” by William L. Stone; and the “ Dulita 
if she could have done it. I thanked her from the | in conversing with my attendants just now, they would wil hie by John Neal; though utility ts rather a prep 

bottom of my soul. But Tom was in no hurry to de: || ingly persuade me that 1 received a blow in the head when |) Select for the beautiful and expensive little volume which cou 

part. H the stage Was upset, and have been in the brain fever ever tains it. The poetry, though not impregnated — a ’ rent 
“Itis just day,” he said, * the snow is onthe ground, | =!ce. ‘The scuffle in the stage, they say I must have dreanat ; | (Wautty of the fire of nn, COS SEE See : 

is and even that leering rascal at the inn, they assert, was || '* Yery pretty am! agreeable, and reads as smoothly as it look 


and not a bush upon the heights—that he will be taken | 


} > asking the dri to take another glass of liquo 
and sawed out. is a done thing. jj nue rely asking the driver to take another glass of liquor 


You Some of the best of it is from the pen of the editor | 


rmeelt 


see they are evidently afraid to acknowledge the horrid facts und Mrs, Sigourney, Willis, Mellen, and other pooular poet 


The kind hearted woman trusted that I should be that eccurved, for fear of alarming m have also furnished contritutions, One thine is acainst it 
delivered out of their hands, and at the same time [ |) pour o'clock in the morning. —As my money and watchare |) 9 Zoo! part of it has been “ made to measure,” that is, written 


teml of the plates beng engraved toillus 


heard her rummaging among the wood below the cal- |! safe, I think I must have dreamed of the scuffle, not of the! t et the plates, ins 





dron where | lay. Poor creature! she little knew || boiling, 1am certain, though fifteen days have elapsed since || te [he subjects, 
2 , ‘here ts one story hich, being altewether out of com 
what she was about; but fear has quick ears, and 1} that strange disaster. Virginia Museun There is one sory, which, being altagether y : ; 
| mon, we have copied, entithal the Hewht of lnpudence 
soon began to comprehend by the murmur below me.|/ — |... , J . ' 
} ~ . . {| ) This is an unique affar, and evidently written by one that 
that she had lighted the fire. Confined as 1 was,in a i LITERARY. wane wthi alls ins iat monte inten’ to deassil 
= ! . uaK s&s sOormethnine’ : si i hh is l | ‘ m0 ,f 4 iy 
large copper vessel, directly over the furnace, the I —=s = : when they wink their eve and say he’s no fool; thereby 
revel os was prodigious, and magnified by I THE TOKEN FOR 1830. neaning to distinguish the person so indicated from the mas 
the “reaset cuteness oO y senses. The fle > : of his fel ortals " riter of th cle oul 
the increased acuteness of my senses. The flame|| , Taxe time by the forelock,” isa very excellent and com-|| of hi fellow-morta he writer of this article owrht to in 


seemed perfectly to roar and bellow below me. || yondable proverb, but like many other excellent and com- | ‘lite @ duodecimo on phraseology, illustrated with examples 

Still the effect was not unpleasant. I had the greatest |! inendable things, it is liable to much abuse; for example, this!) tT be certainly has the knack of forming the most ree 
; ‘ ; ! ¥ combination © wis imaginable } 

hopes that Tom would go in a few minutes, and a mass |!:s the middle of September, and we have already received 4 ||"!!! CUberthe-way combination f wonls imag " “a But 

» . | » is bv o ws his prim | qualification ; . a al 
of cold water which had nearly chilled me to death,!|christmas present, in the shape of a choice specimen of that || {© [UY Re means his prinerpal qualication ys he iss 
: | uncommonly fine eve for the ridiculous; for instance, the ck 


' 


could not in that time become warmer than an ordinary i beautiful and costly division of the book tribe, denominated ' tat vorthy Jedidiah Cobb, in his borrow 
: mocratic, revolutionary, worthy Jedd ont, nis Gore 


warm bath. But as my evil genius would have it, (1 | “tHe annuals.” If the competition amongst these pleasant 


” d boots, “ waiving all considerations of rank’ towards hi 
little “ hot-pressed darlings” continues, it is probable there will‘ I hoot a \ 


almost cursed the whole sex,—notwithstanding this bootless, shoeless, stockingless, and consequently bare-legged 
. . . ] 
villains infamous character, and the proof he hax |! " 
)im one year We all know that Christmas is the season 

given of deserving it,) the woman was in love witli| 7 
Sihcn © soit hneeey ofan ell : ' ' jot good cheer—of mirth and musie—blazing hearths and 
him! 1 ere she » . ain |i : 
. © ene held him to whimper and complain! erry faces—when men begin to live and turkevs cease to do 

about some handkerchief he had given another girl, 





| 
be no bull in the Irish gentleman's expression, of * two annuals || 
| he nroost-robling co nrack 

| Vhe embellishments are thirteen in number, and many ol 
them are executed ma manner highly creditable tot artists 


. iThe D “l Bru vinted by H. Inman and engraved by 
so—when little boys enjoy the sweetest pleasure of what | Phe Doone ide, painte 


Vv s s o r | rms the fr spike « bide tsa g ous 
whilst I was boiling with app ehension and the heat OT} poets term “ happy childhood,” that is, gormandizing to their hes -iessesnbaagage Tae ZAns ig " \ oS vac ey 

t ° 7 ? Ii ’ ee : ooking The ample an gant proportions of hey 
the water The first sensation ot pain was in my leit | heart's content—w hen lasses expect pre sents, and swails lon ing women I — = vase a” : : 


. . 4 . : / To —her s like neck, and beautitally rotelligent counte 
foot. I had lost the shoe of this foot, in being con-|) evince their tact and delicacy, by gratifying those expectations figure—her swantike neck ee -" 
r¢ , nance, form altogether a very desirable object. Though lean 


veyed tothe house, and the hot copper was intolerable ; || 2 the most appropriate way ; indeed for unremembered ages, 


| s sever to b shorred, the arms, we think 
} > | F chance ; abil } ness in a Woman ts evert ¢ abhorre wa 
[ crossed the left leg over the right, and for a minute i umd all the change and mutability of human aflarrs—the 
' 


are rather too substantial. The Banks of the Juniata is a 


or two, all was well. jgetting up and putting down of princes and potentates 


“Tom,” said the girl,“ you are a villain!” 

I agreed with her, but my back touched the cal- 
dron, and the heat began to get unbearable, I could change of good offices—for giving and recciving—and the 
hear no more of her complaints. I had enough to | policy and propriety of putting a book, expressly intended for 
attend toat home. I shrunk up into half my natural | this season, into the hands of the public before the dog-days 
dimensions, and stood on the right toe, with my fingers ! are well over, is not exactly apparent. It does not aceord with 
over the edge—the lid removed a little. jj the natural fitness of things; and when the proper time for 
\ 


|) powers and principalities; the rise and fall of stocks, states sweet and mage ire en osier! oe "i — —_ a” 
jjuen, generals, and plenopotentiaries—this season has been painting by the justly admired Doug ty vie ha ee 
Hinvariably set apart for joy and hilarity—for a mutual inter to it isa bold and striking picture omits Chocorua's Curse 

; trom the vigorous pencil of Coie, also engraved by Hatch : the 
scene is laid amid the wilds and fastnesses of the New-Hamp 
shire hills. The best plate, however, 1 the volume, is, we 
think, the Lost Children, engraved by J. Cheney, from 
painting of Schetfer The portraits of J.G. C. Brainard 


. irandfat s Hobby ce somewhat of a gray and misty 
* What the devil noise was that 2” said Tom. their presentation arrives, instead of the lady receiving hei and Grandfather's it esepeder exsop ease ; 


“ Only the steam lifting the cover. You will hear | Token or Talisman with the gloss of novelty fresh upon its 
any thing but what I say,” replied the girl, and added, | “Ken leaves; it has become little better than an old song 
* will nothing warm you ?” - : ‘ 

“O heavens,” thought I,“I wish hewas in the kettle.” h into half the vile white-and-brown newspapers in the country bagi — 

eX, 2 jand jumbled up with politics, law-suit quack-adver- | TUL YANKEE. 

But now my feelings became past bearing. Phe | tisenx nts, and other ill-flavoured and anti-sentimentai conco 
steam stifled me, the burning copper pierced me to |/tions. But what avails it to say these things? This is the 
the soul. The hot bubbles were rising even within | age of competition, and one half of mankind are assiduously 
my clothes—one moment more and Tom's knife would! employed in pulling the bread out of the mouths of the other 
be a mercy !—Yes, one minute and no longer could | | halt, frequently without securing a crumb for their own, and 
submit to this agony. But that one minute seemed jit 15 about as much use talking reasonably to them on such 
an hour. The fire roared as if afraid i should escape | *"%J¢¢ts 48 to make @ set speech, touching the virtues of THE NEW FOREST. 
trom it. The boiling steam eddied round my head,} ™oderation and forbearance, to two hungry dogs over an un- ae J 
pa ’ , ie ‘ ; ee f) pac ked bone. 
ang penetrated my ears, My mouth, my nose, caus-} 


appearance though this may pe rhaps be the fault of the print 
ing of these two plates in the copy now before us Altovethe 


- the Token is well worthy the patronage of the public ‘ 
ind the contents of its delicate pages have been transterred he Token is we I 





The September number of this Magazine is excellent, and 
deserves far more praise than we have leisure this week to be 
stow upon it, We cannot, however, refrain frou calling th 
attention of the reader to the rich intellectual banquet which 
Mr. Neal has seryed up for the present month 





The Messrs. Harper have this novel in press, and will pub 
lish it in the course of a few days, The following is from the 
Court Journal: “To say that the New Forest is by the au 
thor of Brambletye House and Ziliah, ioplies that it is lively, 
graphic, and forcible ; and such must be the general unpression 


Mr. Goodrich, of Bostor, has fallen in with the prevailing 


ing me inconceivable agony. The eye-lids I found || 
are extremely sensible, and the very humours of my H 
eyes seemed boiling beneath them. 

* Good night,” [ eould have heard no other word! 


‘ustom, and his “ Token” has been sent into this breathing 
i} world “before its tine,” 
juotation and say that it is either “half made up,” or “lamely| 


though we cannot continue the 
Ht | jonahiy . " after ¢ }. 
jand unfashionably.” We have been politely favoured with an’ alter a perusa 
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THE PERIPATETIC.—NO. XV. 
DIGNITY. 
“ Mark! e’en a dog's obeyed ic office.” 

No one can mingle at all with the world without: 
perceiving the wonderful impudence which character- 
ises many individuals. The charm of a kind and 
friendly manner is inexpressible. When experienced | 
in an inferior, it lulls you into a forgetfulness of the dis- 
tinction between you; for, where you behold it ac- 
knowledged by another, you are willing to conceal it 
yourself; and if one of high talents and reputation | 
addresses you with familiarity, regard for his rank 1s 
blended with gratitude for his gentleness, and respect | 
is elevated into affection. They who are really great 
and noble, are usually the most affable in their deport- 
ment. A consciousness that their claims to excellence 
will not be denied or forgotten, renders it unnecessary | 
to push them into notice by arrogance. Towever so- 
licitous to be admired, they appeal tacitly to their! 
works, characters, or actions, and instead of managing 
to obtain admiration, they are anxious only to impart 
pleasure. 
praise and esteem. What imstruction and delight we, 
realize from his society. Envy melts away before his} 
emile, and criticism, disarmed and idle, refuses to at-! 
tack him. 
garb of complaisance, as to disguise her hideous fea- 
tures,or, when they are at length revealed,to cause us 
to turn with reluctance from their seductive influence 
By the aid of this easily acquired and simple demean- | 


Even vice may so clothe herself in the 


{ 
our, men have won their way through the hested con- | 


tests and opposing difficulties of life, from the lowest! 
obscurity up to wealth, It isatrea-| 
sure free to all. An ornament to honesty, a cover for: 
ignorance, to beauty an enchantment, for ugliness a 
disguise; and yet it seems to me that the ugliest, the 
lowest, the poorest, and the most contemptible, are the 
very ones apt to neglect its acquisition, and to ren- 
4erthemselves intinitely more vile and despicable by im- 
pertinence and pride. Inacity there is always a gang 
of raggamutlin upstarts, who have emerged, by some 
accidental turn of fortune, from their natural depths) 
of obscurity into the temporary light aud power of 
public occupation. It is amusing to mark the ac- 
tions and insolence of these gentry, who have fre- 
quently furnished me lessons more instructive than 
books. In nine cases out of ten you may fathom the, 
depth of a man’s understanding by the extent of his 
hauteur, when his station affords him an opportunity 
to display the natural vanity and meanness of his dis- 
position with impunity. And invariably,as you advance 
up the scale of rank, you find politeness and modesty 
n proportion to the real loftiness of merit and place. | 
{ have seen a fireman abandoning himself to this kind 
of detestable insanity when the occasion offered no 
kind of excuse. Such a by ‘ow will clap his great’ 
leathern cap upon his head, strap his frock around his 
sturdy form, seize a hae i with perfect fury, 


fame, and power. 


| 


and even when the contlagration is extinguished and | 


ie ig returning home, dogs, hogs, little children, men, 
ind often women, in the quiet pursuance of their way, 
experience the effect of his brief importance, and are 
ither spattered with mud or perhaps jostled off the 
walk with an oath. This is by no means applicable to 
the body of brave and hardy men who compose the 
tiremen of the city, but only directed to those few im- 
petuous and conceited spirits, whom they and I equally | 
despise. 

If, however, you wish to behold the effects of this 
:mbitious disposition, go into the court rooms of the 
eity hall, and, with the exception of one or two sensi- | 
ble and clever fellows, you shall behold among the 
constables a great display of dignity. 


How willingly we yield to such an one our 


| he who is self-possessed and fearless, who thinks with 


jdignity of intellect and courage. 


| 
| 
| 


years res 


las a stranger had brought him to the hall, and turn 
| him out with force and arms in a most unceremonious 


| manner; and in the lower part of the hall, this domi- | 


neering and impertinent spirit is not confined to the | 


| officers, but springs up too frequently where should | feet. 


lexist every art to allay the feelings and enlighten the 
understanding, not to inflame the passions, and increase | 
‘the confusion and warmth of litigation. There is a) 
class of men who imagine they accemplish their duty 
| when they perform some generous actions, or are 
|known to be tolerably honest. Satisfied with this, | 
j they deem it unnecessary to take any farther trouble | 
}about themselves; and, in some instances, go so fur | 
as to adopt a crabbed, malicious, and impudent man- 
|ner towards all with whom, by the circumstances of| 
business, they are brought in contact. To their friends | 
they are kind enough, and perhaps do not beat their 
wives, nor tyrannize over their children. This is less 
inexcusable when the individual is in a private station, | 
but where his dealings are necessarily with the public, 
most of whom are not related to him by any ties of} 
kindred, or habits of friendship, when he is kept by al 
superior power where the people must apply to him} 
tor the transaction of their affairs, it is highly proba- 
ble that if the dignity of his office cannot elevate him| 
above the impropriety of giving offence. it will not! 
protect him from the danger of receiving insult. Al 
gentleman may forget the rudeness in a bailiff which 
he would remember in a judge. The one would excite 
contempt. The other would provoke resentment. 
Among this kind of people there is an idea that/ 
they must conduct themselves with dignity; that the yi 
must repel familiarity by an air of haughtiness; and| 
thus keep the spectators continually in mind of the) 
situation which they hold, and the respect that is to| 
be paid them. Now this same dignity is one of the! 
most ridiculous things in the world. There are but | 
few occasions which call for it, and then it should ne-| 
| ver be the result of any consciousness of importance ; 
but should rather be the natural and irrepressible | 
effect of’ one’s own feelings. At any crisis of danger. | 








clearness, and acts without hesitation, will display the 
W hen Julius Cesar 
| was stabbed by the conspirators, his action was mark-! 
ed by the impress of genuine nobleness and grandeur ; 


ning his sword through the heart that loved him, his] 
exclamation—* and you too, Brutus?”—so calm, so! 
contemplative in the horror and surprise of the mo-} 
ment, so mingling deep affection with gentle rebuke, | 
is an instance of dignity worthy indeed of admiration. | 
Sut the little dignity of office, the exercise of low, 





‘and insignificant importance, the insult which ace)-| 


dent suffers a man to inflict upon a superior placed 
for a moment without defence, is the mockery of an 
unreflecting mind and a bad heart. D.' 





THE TRAVELLER. 
REMINISCENCES OF CHINA. 


jing China, which might not be totally uninteresting to | 


| your readers. They were collected from actual obser- 
|) ) 


idence in Canton, Singapore, and Malacca. 
|If you will accept them, they are entirely at your dis- 
|posal. The following respecting pumshments in the | 
|celestial empire, will show what a merciful being the | 
s, who orders them all. People in 
lobe, know very little about their | 
> east. 


| *son of heaven” 
ithis part of the g 
|fellow-beings in Ban 


PUNISHMENTS IN CHINA. 
The most dreadful punishments are inflicted upon 


| 


{ 


| by decapitation. 


| sailor some years ago for accidentally killing a Chinese 


and at the sight of his friend Brutus in the act of run- || 


‘eighty blows, and three years transportation. 
jis allowed by law in China, and defined to what extent 
it shall be carried ; 


Mr. Morris.—I have a number of scraps concern- | 


vation, or intercourse with the inhabitants, during three | 


For the murder of a parent, or near relative, or for 
| rebellion, the prisoner is made to undergo a punish- 
| ment called ling-che, which is performed by cutting 
him to pieces by degrees, commencing at the hands or 
In case he has any friend who will bribe the 
|executioner, the torture may soon be stopped, and his 
| sufferings cease by piercing him to the heart. At 
times this may be done fora small amount. Another 

|punishment for the same offence is as follows: the 


| culprit is fastened with his back to a large cross stuck 


in the ground, with his hands and feet tied so that he 


cannot move an inch in any direction; an incision is 
then made across the forehead, and the skin is pulled 
jdown over the eyes and face; then the hands, feet, 
jlegs. arms, and head, are severally cut off from the 
trunk, which is finally stabbed to the heart. Behead- 
ing isa punishment for murder. The prisoner is made 
}to kneel in some public place, on a scaffold facing the 
throne of the “son of heaven,” and, as if returning 
thanks for the punishment about to be received, he 
bows to the ground; and, while raising his head, it is 
struck off by one blow with the sword; it is then puf 
in a cage, sent to the place where the crime was 
committed, and hung at the end of a pole, which is 
raised inthe air. The men employed in this service 
are very expert and strong, and go to their work with 
as much composure as butchers. Prisoners are often 
atter being confined in jail a long time, let loose and 
branded on the forehead with a hot iron, so that they 
will be known wherever they go. For stealing, the 
thief is dragged through the streets by a party of 
soldiers, who alternately lash him with a thong of plaited 
rattan on the bare back, and beat a large gong to give 
the people notice of what is to take place. In some 
cases the knees and ankles are compressed in an iron 
machine made for the purpose. There is no punish- 
ment more common or unmercifully executed than 
|| that of whipping. Smuggling saltpetre in’« the country 
|| trom which powder may be manufactured, is punished 
Leaving the country to go to another 
is death by law. Strangling is another common 
punishment, and was inflicted upon an American 





boat-woman. The criminal was tied to a post stuck 
in the ground, with his hands and feet fastened; a 
stout cord was then put round his neck, and passed 
through a hole in the post ; a stick of about one and 
a half inches in diameter was put through the end; 
and the executioner, standing behind, wrenched it 
round. Nocap or covering of any kind was placed. 
over the face during the execution. 
The following crimes are very leniently punished 

a grandfather or grandmother who kill a grandchild. 
la father or mother who wilfully murder their own son 
jor daughter, and a master or mistress who put to death 
| 

‘ 





a domestic slave, are only punished with sixty or 
seventy blows; and should they wish to lay the murder 
falsely on some other person, the punishment is but 
Torture 


but magistrates often exceed their 
authority, and sometimes even kill the prisoner. 

At all executions the military and officers of the 
district are obliged to attend; but in some places they 
are so common, that, unless five or six are to be exe- 
cuted, the mandarine, instead of going himself, sends 
a deputy. 

Punishments in China are not always enforced ac 
cording to the nature of the crime committed; but are 
joften according tothe whim of the presiding magistrate 
\for, as there is no jury, he decides in all cases, excep! 
| capital crimes, as he pleases. H. 


| 


I have seen a |criminals in the * celestial empire,” and crimes are /it is happiness to ourselves, and none but a fool would 


It matters not whether our good liumour be con- 
strued by others into insensibility, or even idiotisin ; 


uuge red-nosed instrument of justice, by the authority, there committed more vs perhaps, thanin any measure his happiness by what the world may think 
‘other country in the world 


of his pole, take hold of a gentleman, whose curiosity 


of iu? 
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| his eyesever beheld. It wassitting ona apillow, which | s 
——.|;must have appertained to the family bed, and have 
From the Token, for 1830. been brought from a room above; and the coup dil 
THE HEIGHT OF IMPUDENCE. | “ss onan took, before the ague of his fear came apes 
| him, revealed to him the astounding fact, that this 
| phantom was using for a spit-box the curiously painted 
Mr. A. Fuint was a clerk in one of the public in-! China jar, which his wife's aunt had left her in her 
stitutions in the city of New-York. He received a/ will, and which had been iimmemorially, that is to say, 
modest salary for his services, which enabled him to! for seven years, the pride of Mrs. Flint’s mantelpiece. 
support in comfort, and with unambitious propriety,' That mantelpiece was now singularly adorned with 
a wife and a very smal! family. 
necessary to be more explicit as to his circumstances. ; side from a branch of a brass ornament; while an old 
He was a good man; that is to say, good enough, ac-| greasy hat, with a brim whose circumference was as 
cording to the moral barometer of his times and his large as that of acorn basket, depended between them 
topical latitude and longitude. But he was a man of) from the uail that supported the picture of Flint’s 
timid disposition; and, though not troubled himself) grandfather. Other desecration seemed to have taken 
with thick coming fancies, was apt to be troubled by) place; but the visible objects in his back parlour were 
those of other people, whether they were traditional presented to our friend, just as those on the road are 
or inspired. Mr. Flint had no great taste for encoun-) to a traveller, in a dark night, by a flash of lightning. 
tering belligerent flesh and blood in the day time ; and |The presence of the representation of a man before 
ef ghosts in the night time he hada mortal abhor-) the fire, palsied his physical energies, and he was 
rence. ' completely terrified. 
Now he was returning once, on a winter afternoon,'! make his exit, more rapidly than he had made his 
after his daily labours, to his dwelling in one of the! entrance, and to call for he ‘Ip from his neighbours. 
streets in the upper part of the town, which cross the! But, either from the disordered state of his nerves, or 
Bowery lane, reflecting, 
cerns comprehended in the small routine of his own’ the lock was not so successfully tractable as its brother | 
operations and associations. I have no right tothrust| at the street door had been, and our friend's dalliance 
a candle into his encephalic machinery, or to mention, with it was ineffectual ; 
any other of his cogitations than the following. He’, 
reflected that his wife had gone to drink tea with her | 
neighbour, Mistress Dobbs, and had taken the three; But, heavens and earth! 


DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 





BY JAMES ISAACS. 


* For his trembling hand 
Refused to aid his heavy heart's demand 


It is not at present two very muddy old overshoes, one hanging on each | 


so instantaneous and silent that Flint did not see how 
it was effected, the appearance transferred itself and 
its chair to the other side of the fireplace; and when 
the involuntary host had, in a manner infinitely more 
dilatory, but equally unintelligible to himself, made 
what mathematicians call an approximation, on his 
side, he sat right opposite tothe phantom. And,though 
jhe had not then the power of examining its contour 
| and costume, I may as well describe them now as at 





| any other time. 


It bore the semblance of an old man; and,though not 
in any of the commonplace characteristics of venerable 
old yet in an indescribable peculiarity of the 
features, and in there being a want of any expression 
jin the round blue eye, indicative of associations with 
the circumstances of the breathing and active world, 


age, 


an impression was communicated to the beholder, of 
extreme and unnatural longevity. It was dressed ina 
butternut-coloured suit, of antique fashion and coarse 
tabric, a red waistcoat, and thick mixed-coloured hose, 





probably, on the small con- || from some other cause which is unknown. the knob of # knotted under the left ear. 


| front over the right shoulder. 


what were his feelings, | 


and had accommodated its feet with a new pair of 


His immediate impulse was to } yellow slippers, belonging to Flint himself, its brogues 


jhaving been hung up to illustrate the mantelpiece, as 
| have before stated. Around its neck something of 
different colours was curiously twisted like a cable, and 
Certain singular spots in 





ithis cravat looked like eyes, and had a feartul effect. 
It had a red worsted night-cap on its head with a black 


jtasselonthe top. No hair was visible beneath it; but 


ja long queue, fastened with an eel skin, stuck out in 


The torehead was ample, 
marked with many deep lines, but not corrugated ; and 


emall children and infant with her, and that he had} when the Eidolon before the fire slowly turned round, || beneath it coldly gleamed the large, speculative, but 
promised to call for them; and, as he felt already very | and fixed him with its calm, cold, fascinating gaze!) unimpassioned orbs before mentioned. [t was chewing 
much fatigued indeed, he sorrowed that the balance | He did not swoon; but, as the clammy moisture gushed ||the Indian weed, and liberally bestowed the juice in 








ef his daily labour was not yet stricken. j 

But, as may be inferred, he was an obedient hus- j 
band, and easily pacified with a good reason, or no} 
reason at all, when he got it from his wife. He grin-| 
ned and bore the minor trials of this life with credita- 
ble and enviable resignation. One other domestic; 
anticipation, at the point of time from which I start, | 
made him uneasy. He was apprehensive that his soli-, 
tary domestic, with her usual Gallio-like contempt of! 
orders, had availed herself of the absence of her mis- 
tress and her Cupids, to go a-visiting hkewise; thus 
leaving the house empty of all live stock, save the cat 
and her customers. 

The day had been cloudy; and when our friend ar- 
rived at his own door, it was, as they say, pretty much 
dark. He knocked; but no one appeared, nor did he 
hear any stirring within. The house was of humble 
pretensions, having but one entrance in front. The | 
door of this, with considerate precaution, was always 
fastened on the inside; but, as dead silence succeeded | 
to the reverberations of a second knock, our friend 
thought he might as well, by way of experiment, try | 
the handle before he went to the neighbouring grocery | 
store, where the key was usually le eit on such emer- 
gencies. Much to his surprise, this piece of chirono- | 
my operated as an open sesame ; or, in plainer Eng- | 
lish, the door opened, and he stood in his own eutry. 
Internally bestowing a malison on the untrustworthy | 
wench, who had left the house thus desolate and hable 
to invasion, and, with a slight flutter of trepidation, 
Mr. Flint made his way through the dark but familiar 
passage, hoping to find in his little back parlour, 
eparks enough among the aslies to light a candle 
with 

Hastily entering, and unconsciously closing the door 
behind him, he was thrown into an unequivocal par- 
oxysm of terror. A far better fire than had ever glad- 
dened it under Mrs. Flint’s adininistration, was blaz- 
ing on the hearth. Two spermaceti candles on the) 
mantelpiece, long kept for ornament and not for use, 
were dispensing their radiance beautifully. There. 
was light, and too much of it; for, right in front of; 
the fire, with his back to Flint, sat the strangest figure | 


| 


something to say to thee.” H 


jrayless eyes, and monumental expression, waiting, like | 


jroom, to see 


ithee,” 


\, horrible presence, his system began to be agitated by an} 


trom his forehead, stood, upheld by the energy of his|/every direction, with great energy and great inpas- 
own terror, which was so strong, that if his organs | tiality, on the carpet, hearth, chimmeypiece, &c. 


of speech could have executed a monosyllable, his!) Flint had scarcely effected his transit to the chimney 


I hold it to |) 


be indecorous to go further into the anatomy of the | “ Amaziah, 
jand water, and help thyself. 


I have lor sick.” 
| ‘There was a carnality about this invitation to partake 


corner, When the Mystery again addressed him. 
Get me some brandy 
Thou art either cold 


paralysed will was not able to dictate it. 


‘it said, * Lam dry 


| passion of fear. 


* Amaziah,” said the image. “ sit down. 

Cold and stern and hollow were the tones in which | of creature comforts, which certainly qualified the 
these words were uttered. But whether it was that | spiritual tremor of our friend insome degree. Perhaps 
Flint had picked up enough of demonology to know that | he began to entertain a glimmering suspicion that the 
ghosts never speak first, or that his courage began to | shadowy old man was a live one, and a very impudent 
ooze back into his finger nails again,insmall quantities, Sone too. If so, the equilibrium of lis nerves was by 
he made his way, as one does who is about to faint, to | uo means restored in Consequence of the doubt; for the 
a seat in the corner most remote from his visitant, and || personification of umpudence, which had thus occupied 
there sat, neither alive nor dead, with moveless limbs, |) is parlour, and taken possession of his appurtenances 
| would not scruple, bemg alone with lim in the house, 
the sailor who was blown out of the juggler’s show- to blow out his brains in case of resistance. Between 
| the fear, therefore of the invisible world, as present os 
while he became more able to stir, it was 


Let him 


* what would be done next.” 


cold, Amaziah,” said the as to come, 


“Thou art apparition. 
* Approach the fire.” 
Its eyes glared with steady and glassy fulness on| not be brought into utter contempt for such lack of 


Plutarch tells a story of a renowned man, 


lonly to be less unable to disobey the vision. 


ithe master of the house, who, beneath their scrutiny . manhood. 
‘could no more execute the poetry or prose of motion, Who saw « tall old woman at the end of a passage, 
than philosophers can explain its final cause. jsweeping the floor, and was half frightened to death. 
“| tell thee, approach the fire! I must speak wit ) Now if this had been only, as perhaps it was, actually 

Ha tall old woman,and she had come up to the illustrious 
» its bent ' man, brandishing her besom,and threatening to belabor 


| him, unless he marched off, he would have minded her 


again said the voice. 
Intense passion of any kind cannot kee; 


long. Whether Flint had too little wits to be scared 


| . . | P . P . . 
out of them, or familiarity reconciled him even to this orders, as Flint did those of the audacious spectre. 


| With some difficulty, therefore, he arose, and took 


attempt to exercise its muscular functions. There was } from his pocket the key of a cupboard, which was about 


something so imperative in the tone of the speaker +] one pace distant from him. This maneuvre he contrived 
command, that it resucitated our friend's will, from} to effect the more readily, as he was enabled to turn 
amidst the prostration of all his other faculties. So, to || his back onthe overbearing Anonymous. But to adapt 
use the language ofa great statesman, he be gan to try | | this little guardian of his small store of drinkables to 
to develope his ineffectual energies; and, though it w onl its corresponding wards, was a much more troublesome 
utterly out of his power to perform in that branch of] operation. The courtier who pretended to essay to 
gymnastics which Touchstone called* tasting his legs,” paren the sword into the scabbard, held by the virgin 
he contrived to wriggle along on his chair, towards the | queen, had a task comparatively easy. 

fireplace about as fast, and as straight,and as gracefully, Meantime the self-constituted bien-venu stretched 
as a turtle moves on a smooth floor, or an eyestone in|/out his lege leisurely, putting one foot against the 
vinegar. Asif toaccommodate him, with a movement | chimneypiece, and the other on the family bible 
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eel 





which reposed on a little table, much respected as the 





depository of all Mrs. Flint’s working apparatus and | 


knick-knacks. At the same time he contrived to shitt 
another small table, which was at long arm's length 
from him, in front of the tire; sothat when Flint had 
succeeded in extracting his decanter trom its sanctum, 
and, with averted face, was holding it with a hand a: 
willing as King John’s, when he signed Magna Charta, 
and as steady as that of Dr. Faustus, when be signed 
his compact with the enemy, certain it was, that the 
table was between the stranger and himself; and he 
had only to dump the bottle down upon it, 4 feat which 
he accomplished without breaking either. 

Amaziah, and 


“There is water on the sideboard, 


tumblers for two,’’ said the old Dictator, in the sam 
dry, imperative tone. 

Flint brought his pitcher, and then his tumblers. 
As he happened to catch a glimpse of his voluntee 
customer's countenance, he reeled backwards; and 
by a curious accidental process, caught hold of his own 
chair, and, bringing it forwards, collapsed into it; and 
there he sat by the table, with the inexplicable * lord 
1 ’ whoseemed more horrible 
‘though | 


of his house and hospitality, 
to him than Wordsworth’s ** meagre W ant; 
am not aware that he had ever read the sonnet. 

The representation of an old gentleman immediately 
helped himself to what is called by the cockneys a 

pretty stiff noggin ;” inother words, he filled up more 
than one third of the half pint tumbler with the fluid 
on which the * sweet naiad of*the Phlegethoutie rill 
presides. He did this with an unsounding motion, and 
a silent laugh, like that of Hawk-eye, in the * Last ot 
the Mohicans.” He then watered the fiery liquid from 
the pitcher, with an idea of that simple element, 
which Pindar says till the contents of the 
glass rose a few lines higher than they did betore the 


*is best, 


apologetic dilution. 
“ drink that down, right 
I cannot stay jong; and 


* Now, my son,” said he, 
away. It will do thee good. 
I wish to discharge thee as quickly as possible.” 

So saying, the Abomination took out its quid, and, 
giving it an emphatic toss, plastered it over a rose, 1 | 
a picture drawn by Mrs. Flint when she was at school, 
and which now ornamented the wall opposite to the 
Our triend aid as he was commanded, and 
lie haa never betore, 


old man. 
quafled off the strong waters. 


in the whole course of his life, in which he counted | 


seven lustres and a large traction of another, swallowed 
ata single gulp, a tourth part of the dose of high wines 
qualitied with coceudus mdicus and other encrmities, 
which was now administered to him. [| ao not believe 
that a chemical analysis of his potations, during any 
week of lis previous existence, would have given so 
tremendous a result as that which he was now fain to 
pour down his throat, mainly because he was terrified 
into so doing, and partly, perhaps, from a faint hope of | 
plucking up a little of what 1s called Dutch courage. 
But henceiorth 1 shall be dramatic only, leaving the 
philosophy of motives and actions to my readers’ own 
good sense, if they happen to haveany. It is a rare 
possession. 

The guest tossed off his own glass, made a wry face, 
and exclaiming, * Shocking stuff, Amaziah,” took the 
decanter and pitcher entirely into Ins own keeping. 

« Now, sir,” he continued, “ listen to what I have 
to say to you. Put your feet on that thing, and be 
attentive, because my business is a serious one. 

So saying, the Phenomenon “ put forth,” with the 
promptness required of the property-man in the infancy 
of the English stage,a stuo! covered with embroidered 


silk, fur wluch Mrs. Flint had a particular veneration, | 


because the jambkin disfigured in the worsted, which 
had been cruelly darned into the fabric of the cover, had 
been wrought by her grandmother. 
the yarns which they use to make fanciful decorations 
of this description, crewel; and I do not wonder at it. 


Our poor friend was obliged to desecrate the stool, and 


.* But beware henceforth. Rest, rest, perturbed spirit.’ 


They call one ot 


lto clap his soiled boots on the lambkin, which none of! 
his babes had ever dared to touch with their cherubic 
fingers, without incurring a reprimand which left! 
'visible marks on their tender cuticles. Ah! if his wite| 
lnad beenat home! But she,alas! unconscious matron! 
was drinking tea with Mrs. Dobbs, not dreaming of| 
jthe predicament of her husband, who sat shaking in 


the company of this impudent wizzard, 
| 
W hile a'! bis household gods were shivered round him."* 


said the ‘l'asker. 


* Lock me inthe face, Amaziah, 
* [—I1,”’ stammered Flint, want to know—' 
* Listen to me, young man, if you please. You are at 
the expense of the firewood, and light, and this brandy, 
I will not put you to the additional 
Hold your tongue. I was 
slurring the penult.| 


such as it Is. 
expense of conversation. 
a tiiend of your grandf ther,” 


* Do you want to see him?” 
Flint looked at the old hat. 
* Not that miserable daub,” saidthe uncivil ag % f 
rising in apparent choler, and removing his hat. * Do}! 





you call (iat your grand! ther? Pshaw! 1 will show! 


So saying, he took some cinders} 


you how he looked. 
irom the hearth, and delineated with them a monstrous! 
pair of black whiskers on the pale cheeks of Flint’s 
ancestor. Then making a mark in each eye, which 
made each squint in a different direction, he observed, 
in a tone of indignation, * There now, that does look 
something like old Peter Flint. But,” replacing the 
hat, “ that is not what | mean. Shall 1 bring your; 
shall we have him up?” stamping 


erandf ther up, sir; 
violently on the floor. 





* N—o—o,” said Amaziah. 


" Well, 


I don't know that there is any use in| 
bothering him about it. It would bea serious job; and} 
I know he would rather keep quiet. Keep yourself} 


Here he finished his second tumbler, and | 
| 


quiet, sir.” 
helped himself to another. 
| * come here to talk to you, young Flint, about an! 
old business between your grandf*ther and myself. | 
|KXeep your feet on that old stool. and listen to me.} 


Your grandf'ther and I were tellow soldiers in the} 
l revolutionary war. I have a great regard tor you on| 
his account. I waived the inferiority of his rank, and! 
jentertained for him the greatest friendship, though 
|he was a great fool in many respects, and too much) 
jaddicted to lying.” 
| Amaziah hickupped and sneezed. | 
* It is not mannerly to make that kind of noise, sir, 
said the guest, verysolemnly. “1 must, though it is a| 


serious job, bring your grandf'ther up, to make you 
j listen with decorum and attention.” He plucked out 
the tongs which he had thrust into the fire, and rising, 





made a circle with its red hot extremities, round a 
: 
purchased but a tew days betore, as a great second-hand 
bargain. 
of matches at once, in the candle, and whirled them 





in fiery spirals and other curves over our friend's head, } 
muttering words in a strange tongue. The smell of} 
burnt wool and of brimstone, and the awtul attitude 
of the necromancer, well nigh made Flint swoon away I 
entirely. He could only articulate, * No, no, no, n| 
amanner so whining, piteous, and imploring, 





was ne'er prophetic sound so full of wo. 


*“ Once more, then, I forbear,” said the Magician. | 
There was a strange noise trom the cellar. He threw 
the matches in the fire, whirled the tongs three times 
round the ceiling delineating upon it something like the 
zodiac of Denderah; then opening the legs of the tongs 
wide, and laying them across the table, he resumed his 


seat, while Flint, with lis eyes shut, and with a chill of}! 


horror, waited forthe awfulrevelation. Considering al! 
the accompanying circumstances concurring to intim- 
date him, it is my opinion that his acquiescence can be 
more naturally accounted for, than that ofthe" wedding 





‘which I have 
l hitherto kept secret from mortal ears, out 


sheepish looking lion in the rug, which Mrs. Flint had || 


At the same time he lighted a whole bunch }| 


guest,” whom the “ ancient mariner” jockied out of his 
frolic, merely by holding him with his glittering eye,” 
and telling him a long cock-and-a-bull story. 

* Hear me, then, Amaziah,” said the ancient warrior, 
‘and be not so loquacious. I am an old man; and my 
During the revolutionary war, I and 
He was a private, and 


time is short. 
your grandf’ther were friends. 


[ was an adjutant in the corps of musicianers, when 


the army lay at Valley Forge. Silence, sir! Sit up, 
and look more like a soldier and a gentieman, for 
[had a great regard 
tor him. I must now proces d to the matter of business 
between your grandither and myself, in relation to 
and which I have 
of regard 
to the memory of the dead, the repose of Christian 


the credit of your grandf ther 


called upon you 


souls, and motives of personal delicacy. Circumstances 
now render it not only proper, but necessary that I 
should make to you the following communication. 
Ahem! When the army lay at Valley Forge, at about 
nineteen minutes past six o'clock, one stormy night, 
when the wind was blowing from every quarter, 
|| General Washingtonsent for me to his quarters, and we 


|, had an interesting conversation togeiher. What passed 


is of course secret; but the result was, that | agreed to 
go out of the lines, on a most important confidential 
mission, taking with me one such trustworthy person 
as | should think proper to select, to assist me in this 
service. I selected yourgrand! ther. ‘Though I was 
an adjutant, and he was only a private, yet as we 
were tellow-soldiers in the great war of independence, 
I waived all questions of rank ; and though he often 
acted like a fool, was sadly given to lying, and would 
steal when he had an opportunity, yet I had a personal 
regard for him, as he was in the habit of paying strict 
obedience to my orders and advice. On that same 
sturmy night, the wind blowing as I have already told 


| you, trom every quarter, | and your revered grandf ther 


set out on our secret mission, a lint as to the object 
ot which one Cooper pretends to give ina crazy novel. 
But | assure you that it is all a humbug, and the secret 
The commander-in-chiet said to me 
* Cobb” —my name is 
* | repose unlimited 


shall die with me. 
in our confidential interview ;— 
Jedidiah Cobb—* Cobb, 
contidence in your intelligence, valour, and discretion.” 
And well he might. He also lent me a pair of his own 
jack-boots; for | and your revered grandfther were 
| both barefooted at that time, Amaziah. In those times 


said he, 


| which tried men’s so/es, we had no such luxuries as you 


and [| are now indulged with. We had no comtortable 
stout shoes to march in during the day time ; nor could 
jWwe at night hang thei up, like those, to dry gradually, 
iwithout be ing scorched, and put on such ¢ sy slippers 
las these. But to continue my relation. We lett the 
camp at midnight, when all was silent, having the 
‘pass-word. I went in the direction I proposed taking, 
‘and your revered grandf ther trotted barefoot behind 
|me, at a respectful distance. We might have proceeded 
labout half'a mile, when our path led past a farm yard. 
'{ heard a cackling from one of the outhouses, and. 
turning my head, saw your grandfther crawling on 
all fours towards it. 1 immediately went back, seized 
him by the collar, and dragged him onwards a hundred 


"Il yards or more, until we were out of the reach of 


lobservation, when I threatened to blow his brains out 
with a pistol which I had with me, it he attempted 
jany of his old tricks. 1 told him that it was disgracing 
ithe s service, and discreditable to my character and that 
lof the commander-in-chief, for our contidential agent 
to be robbing every henroost along the road. We then 
jproceeded, your grandfther following at the same 
{respectful distance, until we entered a pass between 
itwo high, rough, and perpendicular hills. Proceeding 
with great caution, I was suddenly struck with a very 
'fearful appearance, which stood on one side of the 
lroad, at about twenty yards in advance of me. It was 
\Very tall, and white, and seemed waving to and fro a 
‘floating mantle, which covered it entirely, with solemn 
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———————— 
and threatening gestures. 








apparition was. Not that I wanted it, or had not made 
up my own mind; but I deemed it judicious, in order 
to justify me in my own proceedings. The old fool 
first guessed that it was moonlight, though the night 
was as dark as pitch; then that it was a waterfall ; 
ind then that it was smoke. While he was making 
these wise conjectures, the thing vanished. 1 marched 
boldly forward, bidding him follow. 


passed the spot, and emerged into more level ground, the case was reported in a morning newspaper, ax one} too, is stronger than it has been at any former period 


| told him that we had seen a spook. In his ignorance, 
he pretended to laugh at me. I felt a strong inclination 
to chastise hin for his presumption; but recollecting 
iy duty to the country, and considering that it is best 


to deal with a fool according to his folly, I offered to | 


bet him fifty dollars, continental money, that we had 
seen a ghost, and that I would convince him of it. 
He took me up; and I ordered him to follow me, 
holding no further conversation with him. I executed 
my mission, and received the private thanks of the 
general, in terms too flattering to repeat. 

“It was but a few days after, that your grandf'ther, 
in climbing over an oven, to get into a window, with 
a view of stealing a piece of bacon, fell down and 
fractured his skull. I telt sorry for his loss. I had a 
regard for him, notwithstanding all his failings. Now, 
Amaziah, I come to the point of my business with vou. 
I have seen that spectre since. | saw it on another 
perilous occasion, and conversed with it. When and 
where, I must not tell you; but I have its own word 
that it was a ghost, and that it would have spoken to me 
on the former occasion, had not your grandf ther been 
My time is short, and I must settle up my 
I calculate that the continenta! 


present. 
accounts betore | go. 
money which your grandf’ther lost by our wager 
was worth about a dollar in hard money ; which, with 
compound interest from that time, amounts now to nine 
dollars three and sixpence. This you must pay me. 
If you doubt the trath and honour of an old soldier, sir, | 
I will give you proof which will blast 
your senses with conviction. I will call up that terrible , 
ghost, though the house should tumble about our ears 
Shall I do it?” 

* No,” said Flint, * but—” 

* You have the money in your pocket, sir; you wert 


on the spot, 


paid off to-day. 

Here he bent over towards Flint, and glared upon 
him, as the poor man, with trembling hands, drew 
forth his pocket-book and fumbled with its contents 
A ten dollar bill fell on the table. Immediately a | 
monstrous bony, brown, and freckled hand, with nails 


My time is short.” 


long, hooked, and black, was spread over it; and in 
> 
the next instant the guest had thrust it in his pocket. 
a | 
Ile drew out a crumpled piece of paper, and some 
jingling pieces of metal, which he laid down. 





* There,” said he,“ is your receipt, and there is your 
change. I am glad tosee that you are aman of honour, | 
and pleased to tind that you are so intelligent a young 
man. 
spend the day with you. 
your wife.” 

So saying, ine finished the contents of the decanter. t 
kicked off Flint’s slippers, and taking his brogues down, 
put them on, and tied them very leisurely. He then| 
took down his hat, and said; * You may light me to 


I must go now, but I will call again soon, and | 
Give my best respects to 


the door, Amaziah."’ 4 
The poor host, who felt terribly vexed, though still ; 
overawed, obeyed. The door now yielded to his 


attempts, and he had just got into the entry, followed 


by the old soldier, when the front door also opened, 
and Mrs. Flint entered with her three interesting 
babes, and the servant carrying the infant. The guest 
immediately advanced 

* My dear Mrs. Flint,” he exclaimed, taking her in 
his arms and kissing her before she had time even to 
scream, “ I was afraid I should not Lave seen you at all. 
And these are your sweet, pretty children. I must 






I ordered your grandf'ther |come soon and spend the day with you. I wasin 
to come up, and demanded his opinion as to what the |to have found you at home.” 


| 


ate an easy, self-satistied, j 


hopes 


** Who is this person, Mr. Flint ?” said the lady. 

** My name is Cobb, madam, Jedidiah Cobb. 

|husband will tell you about it; but I must tear mysel 

jaway from your embraces at present, because my time 
lis short.” 

So saying, he departed. It would be impertinent to 

iwell on the domestic scene which ensued. Flint made 





jof bloody murder, accompanied with strong symptom 
aeeeeen 
| 





UNPUBLISHED SONG OF LORD BYRON. 


They say that hope is happiness ; 
But genuine love must prize the past, 
And mem’ry wakes the thoughts that bless— 
They rose the first, they set the last ; 


And all that meni'rv loves the most 
Was once our only hope to be 

And allthat hope adored and lost 
Hath melted into memory 


Alas! it is delusion all 

The tuture cheats us from afar 
Nor can we be what we recall, 

Nor dare we think on what we ar 


THE CAMELEON. 


This singular little animal is thus noticed by Mr. Madden, i 
‘T had 
which lived for three months, another two months, and 


the account of his travels in Turkey a cameleon 
mu \e 
way alter keeping them ten days or a fort 
ther 


I trained two large 


ral which I gave 
Of all the 


none so choleric 


j night irascible little animals in the world 


ire as the cameleon 
ones to fight, and could at any time, by knockingthem against 
me another, insure a combat, during which their chang: 
colour was most conspicuous this is only affected by parox 
vstns of rage, when the dark gall of the animal is transmitted 
inte the blood, and is visible enough under its pelucid skin 
‘he gall, as it enters and leaves the circulation, affords th: 
jthree various shades of green which are observable in its co 
our—the story of the cameleon assuming whatever colour is 
near it, is, ike that of its living upon air, a fable. Itis ex 
tremely voracious. I had one so tame that I could place it « 
astick opposite toa window, and in the course of ten minutes 
Ihave seen it devour halt a dozen thes; its mode of catehon 
them isvery singular; the tongue isa thin cartilaginous dart 
mchor shaped; this it thrusts forth with ereat velocity, an 
TY 


he mechanism of the eves ot 
the cameleon is extreme ly CUTIOUS ; 


never fails to catch its prey 


it has the pewer of pro 


l 
jecting the eve a considerable distance from the socket, and 


an make it revolve in all directions.” 





From the .itla 


LOVE 


itec Souren 


for 120 
AND FRIENDSIILIP. 


BY WILLIAM LEUGeT?T 


The birds, when winter shades the sk: 
Fly o'er the seas away, 

Where laughing isles in sunshine lie 
And sununer breezes play 

And thus the friends that tiutter nea 
While fortune’s sun is warm 

Are startled if a cloud appear 
And tly betore the storm 


But when from winter's howling plai 
Each other warbler’s past, 
The little snow-bird still remains 
And chirrups midst the blast 
Love, hke that bird, when friendship’s throng 
With fortune’s sun depart 
Sull lingers with tts cheertul song 
And nestles on the heart 





TUE DRAMA. 


THE PARK THEATRE. 


Tue theatrical mania has worked its own cure, or rather 


worked its own ruin, and instead of half-acdozen irregular es 
tablishments, there is now one regular theatre receiving the 
rel 


uunerattug patronage of the public; and this is enough for 


ten years to come, unless times change and the circulating me 


crun becomes more plentiful than it has been for some months 


past 


We know that opposition is a grand incentive to exer- | 





Your) : , 
fl by a totally different series of operations; and Mr. Cauldwell 


jiand Miss Kelly are plaving together in the best comedies, 
| 


| 
' 
}) Chay 


| 


DI 


yer every body 


in the Evening Post—and lo ! 
poser—the great unknown—was discovered to be sumply 


er — - sees “4 : 

jas notendency towards this state of things is as yet observable 
at the Park, it is charitable to suppose there will not be aay, 
Mr. and 


though 


jand it is time enough to speak about it when there is 


Mrs. Sloman have both been “ moving the waters,” 


|while Forrest and Clara Fisher are engaged, and will short 


lly appear. This does not look like slumbering. Besides several 
sterling comedies of the older dramatists, a new operas, and the 


interesting drama of Black-eyed Susan, which created such a 


When we had |a complaint in the police office the next morning, and | sensation in London, are in rehearsal. The standing company 


Our 


ld favourite Mrs. Hackett has returned; and then there is 
the agreeable Mrs. Wallack, and three fresh additions in the 
||persons of a sensible man of the name of Blakely, a Mr 


an, anda Mr. Mercer, who is not only an addition, but a 
He does the Insh line of business, 
» small fraction of his multi 


ery desirable acquisition 
I thus relieving Mr. Woodhull ot 
|| tudinous labours 

| There is one thing we are glad to perceive, which is, that 
the ladies this season generally enter the dress circle with their 
heads arranged in a manner pleasant to look upon, and a haf 
t recent importa 
so that the 


s seldom to be seen unless on the head of 
ition from New Jersey, or the interior of this state ; 
wale part of the creation have now not only a chance of con 
templating the beautiful ringlets of the ladies, but of seeing 

Cc 


the play into the bargain 





| 
= 


| 
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Vw cena,or Ree Plant.—This excellent vegetable is of 
comparatively reeent introduction into our market ; and although 


xceedingly neh and delicious when nightly prepared for the 
Very little skill ts 


equired in cooking it; and with many people it is deemed @ 


table, its value is but impertectly Known 


It is not, perhaps, surpassed in 
the estimation of 


lelreacy of the finest Kind 


richness by any other vegetable; and, in 


some, it is almost a substitute for meat. If we are correctly 


informed, it is quite easy of cultivation—and this we unfes 
irom the quantity now brought to market, many of which are 
moaterate, From not 


whilst the reall 


understanding the method of preparing tt for use 


very large, price is 
numbers ob 
irticle, are strangers 


ersons Who would find a most palatalle 


to its excellence; and most of those who have made trial of 
vked 

The mode of preparing 
i quarter of an inch thick, and then to seak them in salt 


ntowhen well ex have become very fond of at 


it ts first to cut it unto slices of about 
\fler remaimng im this situation a couple of 
Ul 


ind Water 
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THE HORN OF CHASE. 


COMPOSED BY THE LATE CHARLES GILFERT, AND SUNG WITH UNBOUNDED APPLAUSE BY MR. PHILIPS, AT COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 
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At close of day, the sport now o'er ; 

‘Y’warde home the hunter's steps are bending ; 
The bugle sounds to chase no more, 

But notes of glad return is sending. 
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Her heart no longer throbs alarms; 
He gains the door with one swift bound 


| His anxious fair one hails the sound, | 
And clasps her in his longing arms. 


The festive board displays its store, 
txood cheer with social joys abounding ; 
A welcome call to friends once more, 
The horn of chase is gaily sounding 














